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session in public life is private character, and nobody is78,
could believe that Sir Stafford Northcote had done
anything wrong. He was regarded as an instru-
ment in the hands of others, who thought it
expedient, and even patriotic, to mislead the House
of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain proposed to move
a vote of censure, for which there were ample
grounds. But this was much too strong a course
for the Liberal Leaders, who framed their policy to
suit the nerves of their weakest followers, and con-
tented themselves with raising the legal question
whether Indian troops could be employed outside
India in time of peace without the sanction of
Parliament. It is unfortunate that this grave The con-
constitutional issue could not have been discussed quSSon
under more favourable auspices and in calmer sSbo
times. For although there was not really, as the ca
Government well knew, any danger of a European
war, the very act impeached was a ground of
general belief that the British fleet, if not the
British army, would soon have to go somewhere
and fight somebody. Nevertheless the respective
spokesmen of the Opposition and the Government
in the House of Lords argued with as much
forensic aptitude, and as much ceremonious form-
alism as if they had been back again in the scene
of their old conflicts, the Court of Chancery.
There were two main principles involved in the
case against this transport of troops, apart from
the political expediency of threatening Eussia.
The first was that the number of soldiers which
could be employed by the Crown in Europe must
not exceed the number prescribed by the Mutiny
Act, The second was that the Indian Government
Act of 1858 prohibited the application of Indian
revenues to military movements beyond the frontiers
of India without the previous approval of Parlia-
ment unless there were some sudden and urgent
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